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ALVIN WENTWORTH CHAPMAN. 
(with portrait) 

Died, April 6, after an illness of 
a brief hour, at Apalachicola Florida, 
Alvin Wentworth Chapman, B.A., 
M.D., LL.D., at the age of eighty- 
nine years and seven months. 

With his demise passed away the 
Nestor of American botanists, the 
last of the active workers to whom 
the great progress made during the 
past sixty years in the exploration 
and investigation of the flora of this 
continent is to be ascribed. 

Dr. Chapman left a short sketch 
of his life, written about a year 
before his death, which we give here in his own words : 

A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MY LIFE. 

I was born, the youngest of a family of five children, on the twenty-eighth 
day of September 1809, at Southampton, in the state of Massachusetts, of 
English parentage ; my paternal ancestor emigrating from the north of Eng- 
land, and my maternal from the Pomeroys of Devonshire. 

I attended the public schools of the town for eight years, and then com- 
menced the study of classics preparatory for entrance upon a collegiate 
course, and in 1826 joined the class of that year at Amherst College, gradu- 
ating with honor in September 1830. In May of the following year I came 
to Georgia as a teacher in a family on Whitemarsh island near Savannah, 
and two years afterwards was elected principal of the academy at Washing- 
ton, in Wilkes county, where I commenced my professional studies with Dr. 
Albert Reese of that county. In the winter of 1835, at the solicitation of the 
late Dr. Nicholson, of Gadsden county, I came to this state, which has been 
my residence ever since ; first at Quincy, then at Marianna, and since 1847 m 
this city. 

My life has been uneventful, and I am known mainly beyond the limits of 
this city as a botanist, and the author of the Flora of the Southern United 
States, which has received the approbation of botanists both at home and 
abroad. 

At my great age I find myself the sole remaining representative of my race, 
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my college class, my scientific correspondents, and all the business fraternity 
of this city in its former palmy days. 

In 1839 I married at Marion, a Mrs. Mary Ann Hancock, of New Bern, 
North Carolina, who died at Rome, Georgia, in 1879, and I have no surviving 
children. A. W. Chapman, LL.D. 

Aftalachicola, March 13, i8q8. 

While engaged in the practice of his profession, Dr. Chapman 
was closely identified with the public interest of his fellow-citizens. He 
filled the place of mayor and collector of customs from 1866 to 1870. 
Outside of these duties his spare time was given to his botanical pur- 
suits, involving a voluminous correspondence with his scientific con- 
temporaries. In acknowledgment of the merit of his labors he received 
honorary degrees from scientific associations in this country. In 1854 
he was made a member of the New Orleans Academy of Science ; in 
1 86 1 of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science; in 1866 of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural History and associate fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences; and in 1895, honorary member of 
the Botanical Society of America. 

Dr. Chapman was in every respect a perfectly normally constituted 
man, of fine physique, and dignified appearance, robust in health, vig- 
orous, and of untiring activity, which he retained almost unimpaired 
to the end of his years. He was remarkably free from interruptions 
by the ills man is generally heir too. The following incidents might 
serve as an illustration of the great physical and mental energy by 
which he was animated after he had already passed, by several years, 
the eighth decade of his life, and which will ever be cherished in 
the memory of the writer. When the deceased presented to me speci- 
mens of the beautiful and rare orchid, Calopogon multiflorus, he dictated 
a note to be made on the label, " Collected by A. W. Chapman, walking 
thirteen miles for this plant, in his eighty-third year." In the fall of 
1895 he accompanied the writer on a tedious trip made in a small skiff 
many miles up the Apalachicola river in search of an obscure ash which 
he observed thirty years before, but had not encountered afterwards. 
This he at once pointed out again. In March 1898 he joined Pro- 
fessor Sargent and the writer on a trip in a tow boat to the same 
localities. During the whole day, spent in the almost inaccessible 
palmetto and cypress swamps, our aged companion showed the alacrity 
of the botanical collector in the best years of life. 

At that time he looked hopefully forward to a busy season in the 
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field, making preparations for a repeated and thorough investigation of 
the Torreya region on the Apalachicola river, one of the most inter- 
esting localities in the southern states. This had yielded to him in 
former years a harvest of many new and interesting plants, and he was 
sure it harbored others equally interesting and yei unknown, hidden 
in the dark ravines and steep hillsides, under the shade of the Torreya 
and Taxus peculiar to this secluded spot. He left his home fully 
equipped for a long stay in the field. With the progress of the warmer 
season he was soon convinced that the work in such rugged territory 
under a subtropical sun was beyond his strength ; several attacks of 
vertigo admonished him of the danger of sudden heart failure, so he 
relinquished this task and his anticipated pleasures, to spend the sum- 
mer at his home under the tender care of a granddaughter of his wife, 
Miss Kate Wood. He soon recovered from the exhaustion caused by 
this last attempt; his step was yet firm and he enjoyed to the last his 
daily walks. The end, however, was near. It came suddenly, although 
at his great age to be expected at any hour, after a day of the usual 
quiet and happiness which he enjoyed in the evening of his life. In 
the afternoon of April 6 he was taken down by heart trouble, and 
before those around him could realize that death had laid its hand 
upon him, he passed away quietly and peacefully as he had lived. 

The love and esteem in which this amiable, unassuming, yet firm 
and active character was held by his fellow- citizens was shown when 
he was laid down to his last rest. He was looked upon with veneration 
as the last one among them who linked the past with the present, as the 
last survivor of a generation which had enjoyed the palmy days of 
prosperity, who stood by them throughout the throes of the birth of 
the new future, which has now dawned upon the rising generation. 
All the industrial establishments and most of the places of business 
were closed to give everyone a chance of paying the last honor to the 
departed. 

From a lady, a few years past an inmate of his house, we learn that 
"his writing was done with most beautiful precision, and the accuracy 
of his memory, his vivid powers of description, and impressiveness of 
manner made his narrative of events like a mental picture." The only 
faculty that failed him was his hearing, and about this he was so sensi- 
tive as to become in late years somewhat a recluse. 

Dr. Chapman's interest in natural science brought him in con- 
tact with the Smithsonian Institution, soon after its inauguration, by 
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his entomological and meteorological work. He furnished to the 
Institution the first specimen of the chrysalides of some of the butter- 
flies of Apalachicola, with a report upon their plant food. At that 
time he had a large collection of southern lepidoptera. His spare 
time, however, was soon altogether devoted to botanical work, by which 
he became most widely known in the scientific world. Disinclined, by 
his unassuming disposition, to speak about himself, little is known of 
the beginning of his botanical career. There is no doubt that it 
received a great impetus in his meeting Mr. Stephen Croom which 
took place soon after Dr. Chapman had entered upon the practice of 
his profession at Marianna in 1839. A wealthy planter, possessing 
plantations near that place and Aspalaga, Fla., Mr. Croom had given 
great promise as a botanist by his discovery of Torreya taxifolia and 
by his monograph of Sarracenia. This acquaintance led to a close 
friendship until the sad death of Mr. Croom, who perished, with his 
wife and all his children, in the foundering of the ill-fated ship " Home " 
between New York and Charleston. By this accident the plans for 
the thorough exploration of Florida in connection with Dr. Chapman 
were frustrated. 1 

From the time of his settling in Quincy, Fla., the Doctor became 
a frequent contributor of plants from this section to the authors of the 
Flora of North America, Drs. Torrey and Gray, and their life-long 
friend. In their work they dedicated an interesting genus of the 
western coast of Florida, as they remarked, " to our friend Dr. A. W. 
Chapman, an accurate and indefatigable botanist, who largely contrib- 
uted to our knowlege of plants from middle Florida. 2 

After the publication of Gray's Manual of the Bota7ty of the Northern 
United States (1848), the want of a work on a similar plan, giving 
an account of the southern states east of the Mississippi, was severely 
felt by botanists, by authors as well as by the students, in the field and 
the classroom, and particularly in the South, its botanical realm being 
almost unknown and without a guide. Urged by their contemporaries, 
the Rev. Dr. M. A. Curtis, of North Carolina, was to join Dr. Chapman 
in the undertaking of writing a flora of the southern states. Deeply 
engaged upon southern mycology and under the pressure of the duties 
of his calling, Mr. Curtis had to withdraw from this task, which thus fell 
to the sole charge of Dr. Chapman. He certainly must have entered 

'Sargent : Scientific papers of Asa Gray 2 : 195. 

9 Torrey and Gray: Flora N. Amer. 1 : 355. 1840. 
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upon it with great zeal and industry. As stated in the preface to the 
third edition of his work " with the limited equipment for such an 
undertaking and fully occupied in the discharge of my profession, in 
moments of leisure during three or four years, the task was completed, 
given to the press and favorably received by my contemporaries both 
at home and abroad." How formidable this task was, is still more 
apparent when it is considered that, at that time, Florida and the state 
to the west of it were a veritable terra incognita to the botanist. Strongly 
impressed with the necessity of meeting more fully the requirements of 
a flora of the southern states he had to extend the region of the flora 
beyond the limits of the Carolinas and Georgia, to which his attention 
had been chiefly directed, and to bring within its scope all the states 
south of Virginia and Kentucky east of the Mississippi river. 

Gifted with a strong memory, high powers of observation, and 
acute discrimination, patient and unwavering in the effort to arrive at 
the truth, of an untiring industry, knowing no fatigue in the field and 
in the precise record of his observations, he entered upon his task well 
fitted indeed. His descriptions are vivid, concise and clear, intelligible 
to the general student and the beginner, giving his book the merit of 
popularity besides its scientific value. The establishment of his genus 
Leitneria, and its exposition as the single type of an interesting natural 
order, evinces the scientific turn of mind and the method required for 
enduring work in phytography, which secured to the author a place in 
the ranks of the writers of authority on systematic botany. 

How well he succeeded in his work is proven by the favor with 
which it was received. In 1883 appeared a second edition, a reprint 
of the first with a supplement containing the descriptions of the plants 
which became known to the author during the interval of twenty-three 
years since the first appearence of the book, including about 550 species 
and varieties, of which 26 had not been described before. Untoward 
circumstances caused a long delay in the issue of a third edition 
anxiously looked for by all interested in American botany. It finally 
appeared in the beginning of 1897. The plan and nomenclature of 
former editions were strictly adhered to. As the author says in his 
preface, "the addition of new matter accumulated since, made conden- 
sation and abbreviation of portions of former editions imperative in 
order to retain the volume within the handy limit;" adding, further, 
that many new species proposed by recent collectors, when fully con- 
firmed, will have to find a place in future issues. 
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Besides the Flora of the Southern United States, Dr. Chapman's 
publications in the journals were few. They comprise the following 
papers, all of which appeared in the Botanical Gazette : 

An enumeration of some plants, chiefly from the semi-tropical regions of 
Florida, which are either new, or which have not hitherto been recorded as 
belonging to the flora of the southern states. Bot. Gaz. 3 : 2, 9, 17. 1878. 

Torreya taxifolia, a reminiscence. Bot. Gaz. 10 : 254. 1885. 

In volume 11:132. 1886, he published a brief note in reference to the 
preparation of herbarium specimens. 

Dr. Chapman has endeared himself to all who applied to him 
for information by the readiness with which he generously responded. 
The cordial welcome extended to his visitors, his courteous bearing, 
the genial warmth of heart and mind will ever be kept in grateful 
remembrance by those who enjoyed his personal acquaintance. — 
Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala. 



WHAT IS PRUNUS INSITITIA ? 

This species 3 seems to have been a puzzle ever since Linnaeus pub- 
lished it. It has been a stumbling block to all American botanists 
who have not been able gracefully to avoid it. For a long time I have 
been trying to find Primus i/isititia, until recently I decided to give 
the matter a thorough overhauling. It seems to me that it is time to 
lay this species name to its final rest, and the following remarks are 
offered in the hope of contributing to that result. 

The term insilitia has been translated grafted, and it has been said 
that Linnaeus meant to characterize under this name the grafted gar- 
den plums as distinct from the seedling forms of Primus domestica 

3 Prunus insititia Linn. Amoen. Acad. 4 : 273. 1755 . The original account, as 
given by Linnaeus, is as follows : 

Prunus [insititia] spinosa, foliis ovatis subtus villosis, pedunculis geminis. 

Pruna sylve stria prcecocia, Bauh. Pin. 44. 

Prunus sylveslris major, Raj. Hist. 1528. 

Habitat in Anglia, Germania. 

Descr. Arbor magnitudine Pruni domestical Rami fusco-rubri, lseves; ramuli 
nonnulli spina terminati. Stipulse lineares, ciliatse, acutoe, basi bifida, nee ut in P. 
domestica simplices et indivisse. Folia ovata, supra glabra, nee ut in domestica sub- 
villosa, subtus villosa. Gemmse floriferse promunt pedunculos duos, ut in domestica. 
Calyces glabri, nee villosi ut in domestica. 



